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Notices to Correspondents, 


Hotes, 


EXECUTIONS AT TYBURN. 
(See ante, p. 164.) 


I nave long contemplated securing for my 
numerous scraps of information, gathered 
during a long course of years—many from 
the scattered references diffused through the 
century (nearly) of volumes of ‘N. & Q.’—as 
to the last days of the history of Tyburn 
as a place of public execution, a more per- 
manent record than that consisting in 
isolated entries in numerous MS. common- 
place books and “stickphasted” newspaper 
cuttings. 

The letter of Mr. F. ADAMs seems to me to 
suggest an opportunity, if you will be good 
enough to afford me the necessary space, for 
achieving my long meditated design. 

Few details will suffice to confirm Mr. 
Apams’s assumption that no doubt many a 
poor wretch made the fatal pilgrimage west- 
ward in the interval between the execution 
of Ryland and that of Austin, it being most 
true, as your esteemed correspondent says, 
that hanging by wholesale was the rule in 
those days ; but the actual lethal processions 
were only three, including Austin’s. 

“Ryland and five others,” on Friday, 29 
August, 1783, were followed by a sextet on 
Monday, the 22nd of the following month. 


The doomed men had been convicted under 
the following sensational, if not precisely 
romantic, circumstances. 

In the spring of that year a batch of con- 
victs were sentenced to transportation, or 
had the royal clemency extended to them 
on condition of submitting to that form of 
expatriation, and towards the close of the 
summer were embarked in the Thames on 
board the Swift cutter for a voyage to the 
American colonies. That vessel arrived off 
Deal with her cargo of convicts at the 
end of August, and on the 29th of that 
month a mutiny broke out on board. For a 
time the involuntary passengers obtained 
control of the craft, and succeeded in running 
her on shore. Here many made their escape, 
but the ship’s officers and guard, with the 
assistance of such of their charges as had 
remained loyal, secured some of the ring- 
leaders and apprehended a number of those 
convicts who had temporarily regained their 
liberty. Others who had contrived to make 
their way to the metropolis or were found 
wandering at large in Kent were also taken. 
All these being identified, twenty-four of the 
mutineers were selected to be tried at the Old 
Bailey Sessions. They were so tried accord- 
ingly, and on Wednesday, 10 Sept., 1783, the 
unhappy couple of dozen being found guilty 
of “seizing on the Swift cutter with violence, 
running her ashore, and making their 
escape,” and “being found in England after 
a sentence of transportation before the time 
had expired”—that being then a capital 
felony—they were all twenty-four by the 
deputy - Recorder, Thomas Harrison, Esq., 
jay sentenced to death. His Majesty, how- 
ever, on the Recorder’s usual report being 
considered, was pleased to forego the exac- 
tion of the extreme penalty in the case of 
eighteen of the condemned, on the usual con- 
dition that they submitted themselves to 
undergo transportation, seventeen for life 
and one for seven years. The six most con- 
spicuous for violence in the revolt were, 
however, “left for death,” as the phrase then 
went, and accordingly, on Monday, 22 Sep- 
tember, 1783, they .were dragged in two 
carts up the “heavy hill,” and duly “turned 
off” at Tyburn. Their names were Charles 
Thomas, William Matthews, Thomas Milling- 
ton, Christopher Trusty, David Hart, and 
Abraham Hyams. 

The two last named were Jews, and were 
attended by ministers of their own persua- 
sion. It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
details of the offences for which the sufferers 
had been originally sentenced to transporta- 


tion. Suflice it to say that in only one 
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instance did the atrocity of the crime exceed 
very common larceny, Christopher Trusty 
having been senten for an attempt at 
highway robbery. This was, then, the ante- 
penultimate execution at Tyburn. 

The penultimate was in the following 
month, when, on Tuesday, 28 October, 1783, 
ten unhappy beings were dra ged to the 
fatal site, viz., William Moore, John Barton, 
John Pilkington, James Neale, Thomas Smith 
and John Starkey (for a joint offence), Mat- 
thew Daniel, John Anderson, John Francis, 
and John Booker, or Brooker. 

The last execution on or near the site 
where for centuries the grim “triple tree” 
had formed a prominent object of the Oxford 
Road was as given by Mr. Apams, when, 
on Friday, 7 Sovenhen, 1783, John Austin 
suffered there for what would be now tech- 
nically defined: as “robbery with violence” 
in Bethnal Green Fields, near Stepney. 

There are one or two peculiarities about 
these last three executions at Tyburn worthy 
of note. Down to about 1750, at least, the 
“three-legged mare”—the gallows depicted by 
Hogarth—was a permanent fixture at Tyburn 
turnpike, wren | (as I have for myself, at 
least, satisfactorily settled, notwithstandin 
much controversy, of which the pages o 
‘N. & Q. through all its eight series afford 
passim abundant evidence) exactly on a site 
slightly to the south-west of one of the three 
“traffic refuges” provided with standard street 
lamps at the debouchure of the Edgware Road 
into the Oxford Road, a little to the west of 
Cumberland Gate (Marble Arch). The three 
refuges form a triangle, one, the apex, in the 
middle of the carriage way of the Edgware 
Road, a few yards north from its junction 
with the Bayswater Road ; then we have two 
refuges in the middle of the carriage way of 
the Bayswater Road, one to the west and one 
to the east of the commencement of the 
Edgware Road. According to Roque’s map 
(1746) the gallows stands on a site about 
(speculatively estimating) ten yards from the 
Edgware Road refuge erected in our time, 
and at a rather greater distance north-east of 
the westernmost of the present Bayswater 
Road refuges. Roque’s map shows the gal- 
leries for the spectators of these terrible 
exhibitions projecting over the footway at 
the rounded-off north-western corner of the 
Edgware and Bayswater roads, the north- 
eastern rounded-off corner—now a group of 
houses called “Marble Arch”—being then 
occupied by a large residence shown in the 
map, known as Tyburn House.* By 1757 the 


gallows had been removed from here, and 
the structure no longer impeded the rapidly 
increasing traffic to Whitchurch, Stanmore, 
and Edgware, for I find that about that time 
—certainly in 1759—a portable gallows was 
substituted and carried to the place of exe- 
cution, and set up prior to the arrival of 
each procession from Newgate. Thus, on 
Wednesday, 3 October, 1759, four criminals 
being executed, we read that “the gallows, 
which is a movable one, was carried there 
[where ?] before them and fixed up for that 
urpose.* This, apparently, continued to 
the practice down to the hanging of the 
“king’s engraver” (Ryland) and five others as 
mentioned by Mr. Apams. On this and the 
three su uent sad occasions the old trian- 
gular machine was discarded, and a simple 
“cross-beam and uprights” substituted.t+ 
The uprights supported a cross - piece 
which spanned gware Road 
int on the east—the north-west corner of 
‘umberland Mews—to the south-west corner 
of Connaught Place on the west. The cus- 
tom of carrying the apparatus to the spot 
pro hae vice had, however, it would seem, by 
| this time (1783) been discontinued, and the 
| three baulks of timber were kept, when not 
in use, on the premises of the north-west 
}corner house in what is now Bryanston 
| Street, the cross-piece reposing horizontally 
on three brick (compo-faced) piers built on 
the ground against the wall, running along 
the front of the house in the same manner 
as—as we are informed by Stow —the 
great maypole of St. Andrew Undershaft 
was supported along the churchyard wall in 
St. Mary Axe. The actual location of the 
gallows when required for use was, then, a few 
veges to the north of that formerly occupied 
y the old “triple tree” when it remained in 
situ. I remember reading some two score 
years ago that when the house at the north- 
west corner of Bryanston Street was being 
demolished prior to a re-erection on the same 
site, an eye-witness testified to beholding the 
remains of these supports. I infer, however, 
that this site was selected for the first time 
at the execution of Ryland and his five 
fellow-sufferers, for the contemporary broad- 
sheet (‘Last Dying Speech and Confession,’ 
&e.) —— states that “on this occasion 
the gallows was fixed about fifty yards nearer 


* The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1759, vol. xxix. 
p. 493. 

+ The more simple form would appear to have 
been first adopted at Ryland’s execution, from a 
contemporary wood engraving heading a catch- 
venny broadsheet, where, however, eight (not siz) 


* See Roque’s Map of London, 1742-6. 
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the Park wall than usual”; from which it 
would appear that subsequently to 1759, and 
between that date and August, 1783, the pro 
hac vice structure was erected further to the 
north, across the Edgware Road —higher 
up—the “where” I have queried ante. 

This record cannot be considered complete 
without some reference to the line of route 
of the procession from Newgate to Tyburn, 
which, at all events on the last two occasions, 
presented some interesting incidents con- 
nected with its deviation from the course of 
the sad journeys of former times; but with 
this phase of the subject, as well as with a 
demonstration that 1783 by no means saw 
the last of the old, squalid, grim, ramshackle 

rocession—excused if not actually approved 
by Dr. Johnson*—but that for nearly half 
a century subsequently a similar rowdy, 
shambling gathering around a_ nucleus 
issuing from Newgate Debtors’ Door, and 
mest east, and west, but usually east, 
was to be occasionally, but too frequently, 
beheld disgracing the metropolitan renee 
fares, I will, with your kind permission, deal 
in a subsequent paper. NEMO. 

Temple. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 
(Continued from p. 84.) 
Italian Zodiacs. 

132. “Jupiter enthroned between Mars and 
Mercury standing, above an arch, under 
which old Oceanus half emerges from his 
waves, the whole enclosed within the circle of 
the zodiac.” Renaissance, sard. Marlborough 
coll. King, i. 243. 

133. Around Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and 
Oceanus. Renaissance, sardonyx. Fould 
coll. King, i. 243. 

134. Surrounding Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, 
and Oceanus. Renaissance, cameo. Web 
coll. King, i. 243. 

135. Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and Oceanus 
within the zodiac. Renaissance. Louvre 
coll. In Raspe, ii. pl. xvii. fig. 3127. King, 
1, 243. 

136. Around Phebus in his car. 
em, cinquecento. 
No. 3. 


Circular 
In King, ii. 50, pl. xvi. 


137. A zodiac is mentioned as being in 
Lucca of some antiquity. ‘Dictionary of 
Architecture.’ 

138. The symbols of the signs are said to 
be found on a doorway in San Zenone. 
Verona, twelfth century. 

139. The cipher emblems of the signs are 


ae * Life,’ under date Sunday, 30 March, 


also said to be sculptured on the north door- 
way of Modena Cathedral. Twelfth century. 

140. Represented as round Phebus in a 
chariot, in a bedroom in a palace at Florence. 
In ‘ Dict. Arch.,’ i. 54, pl. 118. 

141. In fresco by Semino, on the ceiling of 
the hall in the Ferdinando Spinola palace 
(formerly Palazzo Grimaldi). Strada Nuova, 
No. 44, Genoa. 

142. In tessellated pavement in the crypt of 
San Savino, Piacenza, a.p. 903. Murray, 
‘Northern Italy,’ 1847, p. 373. 

143. In the pavement of the choir in Aosta 
Cathedral, Piedmont. Medieval. Fowler, 
Archeeologia, xliv. 

144. On a circular arch, with inscriptions 
in very early Longobardic characters, in the 
Sacra di San Michele della Chiusa, on Monte 
Pirichiano, in Piedmont, a.p. 966-988. Cor- 
dero, ‘Italiana Architettura,’ Brescia, 1829, 
p. 173. ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

145. In the doorway of the Duomo, Pia- 
cenza, circa twelfth century. Murray, 
‘Northern Italy,’ 358. 

146. On the facade of the cathedral, Milan, 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Pucinelli, 
‘Lod. di Milano, ii. ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

147. In a black and white marble inlaid 
pavement in San Miniato, near Florence, 1207. 
‘Annales Archéologiques.’ Waring, ‘ Arts,’ 
1858, pl. 24. 

148. Fragments of one are in the baptistry 
of the cathedral at Parma, in the triforium, 
1281. Archeologia, xliv. ‘ Dict. Arch,’ 

149. In the marble pavement of the bap- 
tistry of the Duomo, at Florence, is a square 
panel, containing a circle with twelve divi- 
sions holding the signs, the four cherubic 
figures being at the corners. Fourteenth cen- 
tury. In ‘The Architectural Lllustration 
Society Papers,’ second series, pl. 379. ‘An- 


b nales Archéologiques,’ xv. 231. 


150. On the archivolt of the west doorway 
of San Marco, Venice. Eleventh century 
Ruskin, ‘Stones of Venice.’ 

151. In the baptistry of the cathedral, 
Pisa ; finished fourteenth century. ‘ Diction- 
ary of Architecture.’ 

152. On a globe on the summit of the 
clock tower in the Grand Piazza, Venice. 
1492. Dickens, ‘ Pictures of Italy.’ 

153. In fresco by Giotti (d. 1337) in the 
great hall, Padua. ‘Annales Archéologiques,’ 
xviii. and xxvi. ‘Dict. Arch.’ 

154. On one of the archivolts of the great 
central entrance to the Duomo in Piacenza. 
Fifteenth century. Ruskin, ii. 271. Murray, 
372. ‘Dict. Arch.’ 

155. Ina MS. poem by Palmieri, entitled 
‘Citta di Vita,’ 1437, preserved in the Lauren- 
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tian Library, Florence, are some exquisite 
illuminations of the signs. Daily Chronicle, 
24 March, 1893. 

156. Bas-relief figures of the signs are to 
be seen in the Chapel of the Sacrament in 
the church of San Francesco at Rimini. 1471. 
Archeeologia, liii. 198. 

157. In the 8S. K. M. are twelve large 
circular medallions, in Della Robbia ware, 
each bearing one sign. 1465. 

158. Sculptured on the arch of the central 
doorway of Cremona Cathedral, completed 
1491. Murray, ‘ Northern Italy,’ 1847, p. 217. 
It was used by Count von Hammer Purgstall 
in a treatise on Mithraic mysteries. ‘Dict. 
Arch,’ 

159. There is a zodiacal capital in the ducal 
palace at Venice. Sixteenth century. Ruskin, 
li, 352-62. ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

160. A plan of the zodiac by Christopher 
Columbus is preserved in the library of 
Seville Cathedral. He died 1506. y 
Herbert, ‘ Impressions of Spain in 1866.’ 

161. The signs are woibel in mosaics, after 
designs by Raphael in 1516, in the Chigi 
Chapel in San Maria del Popolo, Rome. Fac- 
similes in coloured paper are in the 8. K. M. 

162. Round the metal face of a table astro- 
logical clock, formerly possessed by Queen 
Bona Sforza, wife of Sigismund of Poland. 
1525. In the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries. In Archeologia, 1852, xxxiv. 16. 

163. Engraved round the front of the cir- 
cular steel target of the Emperor Charles V. 
1550. Cancer is represented asa lobster. In 
*Meyrick’s Ancient Armour,’ pt. iii. 
pl. 53. 

164. Engraved round the circular box of 
a table clock. 1560. irgo is seated on a 
unicorn. Archeologia, xxxiv. 

165. On the base of a seven - branched 
bronze lampstand in Milan Cathedral. 1562. 
A cast of it is in the 8.K.M. In Didron, 
* An. Arch.,’ xiii. 

166. Benvenuto Cellini designed and exe- 
cuted for Federico Ginori a gold figure of 
Atlas bearing a crystal globe, on which the 
zodiac was exquisitely cut on a field of lapis 
lazuli. Nugent, utobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’ 1828, p. 101. 

167. The signs are utifully engraved on 
a richly sculptured vase of precious metal by 
Benvenuto Cellini (d. 1571). Lady Morgan, 
‘Italy,’ i. 170, 

168. Round the face of a clock on the 
campanile of a church in Cremona. 1594. 
Murray, 218. In ‘ Dict. Arch.,’ ii. 6, pl. 1. 

169. With the meridian traced by Cassini 
on the pavement of San_Petronio, Bologna. 
He died 1712. Morgan, ‘Italy,’ ii. 8. 


170. The symbols of the signs are engraved 
in relief onaring. ? Italian. King, i. 377. 

171. The cipher emblems of the signs are 
found on a precisely similar ring to No. 134, 
Italian. King, i. 377. 

172. In the church of Santa Maria ovvero 
Napoli. A large plate of it is in Montorio, 
*Zodiaco di Marin ovvero Napoli,’ 1715, by 
Gervaroni. 

173. Sculptured on the stones of the pec- 
toral of a full-sized marble statue of Aaron, 
on the right of the altar in the church in 
the Piazza Bianchi, Genoa. Wilson, ‘ Lights 
and Shadows of Northern Mythology,’ 1881, 
p. 215. A. B. G. 

(To be continued.) 


James Srranceways, SPEAKER IN 
1461.—The writer of his biographical notice 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ adopts the statement of Man- 
ning in his ‘Lives of the Speakers,’ that the 
James Strangeways who was buried in the 
abbey eanck of St. Mary Overy in 1516 
was the Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1461. This is scarcely possible. Sir James 
Strangeways was M.P. for Yorkshire in 
1448-9, 1460, and 1461, in which last Parliament 
he occupied the chair. He was also Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1445-6 (already then a knight), 
1452-3, and 1468-9. If he survived until 1516 
he would be extremely aged. We do not 
know the year of his birth, but his father, the 
— of the Common Pleas, was a serjeant-at- 
aw as early as 1411. I am inclined to think 


that the Sir James eas eo who died in 


1516 was the Sir James who received knight- 
hood “at Hoton feld” from the Duke of 
Gloucester on 22 August, 1481, and was the 
son of Sir Richard Strangeways who died 
13 April, 1488, and grandson of the Speaker. 
At his father’s death he was twenty-eight 
years old, so he must have been knighted early. 
The date of the Speaker's death does not 
seem to be known. It is by no means cer- 
tain—as stated in the ‘D.N.B.’—that his son 
predeceased him. The Sir James Strange- 
ways who received from Henry VII. the grant 
of the manor of Dighton in 1485 is more 
likely to have been the grandson, who also 
would be the knight of the body to 
Henry VIII. in 1514, and Sheriff of York- 
shire in 1492-3 and 1508-9. It must be 
observed that the James Strangeways of 
St. Mary Overy, Southwark, whose will was 
roved in January, 1516/17, is described as 
‘esquire” only. (See ‘ Wills proved in P.C.C., 
Index Library, vol. ii. 507.) W. D. Prxx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Hanernc Cuatns. The following, 
which appeared in the Daily News of 13 Sep- 
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tember, may perhaps be added to the vast 
amount of matter on the subject in the 
columns of ‘N. & 

“The ghastly practice known as ‘hanging in 
chains,’ which was carried out with all its attend- 
ant brutalities as late in the present century as the 
year 1834, will be recalled to mind this afternoon, 
when a complete set of gibbet-irons, formerly kept 
in Boston Gaol, Lincolnshire, will be sold in a well- 
known auction-room in Covent Garden. In the 
older county maps it was customary to denote the 
exact spots upon which these horrible instru- 
ments of torture were erected, which, in the year 
above mentioned, were finally abolished by Act of 
Parliament.” 

It will be noticed that the writer speaks of 
these gibbet irons as “horrible instruments 
of torture.” This is surely a slip of the pen 
for the criminal was not enclosed in them till 
he had previously undergone death by sus. 
per coll. There are legends to the effect that 
men have been hung in them alive, but this 
has certainly not happened under British | 
civil law. hese Boston irons, I should | 
imagine, were never used, for they are in | 
good condition, whereas, owing to the opera- | 
tion of the weather, gibbet irons which had | 
fulfilled their gruesome duty were soon a 
mere collection of rusty iron bands, quite 
unfit for further use. The Boston local 
authorities doubtless got them made with 
the laudable object of being forward with 
the means of accommodating some prospec- 
tive murderer, but the occasion never arose. 
In the museum at Norwich Castle may be 
seen two sets, or portions of sets, of these 
irons. One of them, as narrated by Mr. 
Hartshorne in his interesting little book 
‘Hanging in Chains,’ was found by Mr. 
Haggard (father of Mr. H. Rider Haggard, 
the novelist) at the corner of East Braden- 
ham Common in 1882. Asan additional at- 
traction to the student of this dismal sort of 
curiosity, it may be mentioned that a portion 
of the skull of its inmate—one Watson—is 
still retained in its frame. An old lady who 
lived in the neighbourhood used to relate 
that she saw a starling building its nest in 
the ribs of his skeleton. The irons in ques- 
tion, I may add, were sold at Stevens's 
auction-rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, 

for 4/. 17s. 6d. on 13 September. 


R. Crark. 

Walthamstow. 

[See 4S. x. 382, 459, 525; xi. 83, 124, 354, 413, 
475; xii. 98, 298: 5 S. i. 35; iii. 378; iv. 37, 98, 
157 : 6 S. viii. 182, 353, 304, 501; ix. 116; 7" S. x. 
347; 8 S. i, 332; iv. 447, 514; v. 116.) 


ALEXANDRE THE VENTRILOQUIST.—At the 
beginning of this century a Frenchman of 


his marvellous mimetic powers in so-called 
ventriloquy and sleight of hand. Are any 
particulars of him known? The following 
epigram in the ‘Sabrine Corolla’ (editio 
prima, p. 309), written by J. P. (John Price), 
who graduated at Cambridge in 1826 from 
St. John’s College, has reference to him :— 
Ad Alexandrum Ventriloqvum. 
Crudeli lingvam Philomelae vulnere Tereus 
Abstulit ; infandum ne memoraret opus ; 
Talis, Alexander, tibi nil nocuisset egestas, 
Qvi potes, occluso gutture, ventre loqvi. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Acorus CALAMUs.—In an interesting little 
pamphlet on the old manor house at Har- 
vington, near Kidderminster, by Mr. Geo. K. 
Stanton, it is stated :— 

“The drawbridge has now given place to a more 
modern stone bridge, which spans across the waters 
of the moat, in which grows Taxastenthe the sweet 
sedge (Acorus calamus), a scarce plant in Worcester- 
shire, and which was formerly much used for 
strewing upon the floors of halls and chapels.” 


A Worcestershire correspondent (E. J. R.) 


‘sends me the following note on this pas- 


sage :— 

“*Acorus calamus, or sweet-scented sedge ; origin- 
ally a native of the Norfolk fens, where it grows 
freely. The inhabitants of the fen-country monas- 
teries and castles dried it and spread it upon the 
stone floors ; till recent times the floor of Norwich 
Cathedral was strewn with it once a year in memory 
of the day when in old times the litter was cleared 
away and fresh sedge laid down annually. In the 
Middle Ages visitors to the fen country from the 
Midlands, being pleased with this fragrant floor 
covering, took the plant home and grew it in their 
moats fora similar purpose. It is found at Wootton 
Bassett and in several pools and moats close to 
Early English (?) and Tudor houses in Worcester- 
shire.” 

Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


DoustruL GRAMMAR IN THE A.V. AND IN 
tHE Prayer Boox.—The Authorized Version 
and the Book of Common Prayer are justly 
regarded as reaching the high-water mark of 
prose stylein English. But it is carrying our 
admiration to a foolish idolatry to regard 
any expression in our language as justifiable 
so ae as a precedent for it can be pointed 
out in either of these two great standard 
works. Can the following, for example, be 
in any way defended, or are they not simply 
glaring solecisms? (a) “A stone is heavy, 
and the sand weighty ; but a fool’s wrath is 
heavier than them £ h” (Prov. xxvii. 3). 
How can than a case? “If this 
people go up to do sacrifice......they shall kill 
me” (1 Kings xiii. 27). How can shall in 


this name travelled over England exhibiting 


the third person be used of an act of voli- 
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9 
tion? (c) “And now abideth faith, hope,| Errrarus.—The following is on a stone ar 
charity, these three” (1 Cor. xiii. 13). Surely that was found in rebuilding the churchyard gra] 
it is only the rhythmic melody of the words, | wall at Winterton, co. Lincoln, some years exh 
combined with solemnity of association, that | ago :— the 
hides from us the glaringly false grammar of Hear Ly love 
such a form of expression. (d) “ Whom do ae - aad 
men say that I the Son of man am?” (Matt. Sep oT a fe “ 
xvi. 13.) It surely cannot be said that the iolp wens, Vain W. oon 
interrogative is governed by say. (¢) “For -Ld i seen anouh Ps 
Thy dear Son’s a. Jesus Christ our Lord” of y® an now i bal: 
(Second Collect for the Queen in the Com- eae on 
teenth century, the language of this prayer add 
may represent the grammar of the time ; but rs uncouth and and 
I believe it would be hard to find a parallel stone 161n. by 11 in, gra) 
to it in Shakspere, Milton, or the other clas- | ®2¢ 61m. t ick, and evidently the work of an cor’ 
sics of our literature VITENL amateur. In the parish register I find (1728), me! 
22" John Rhodes Sent bur? September of 

PAu Jones.—Many years ago I heard from \ twenty second.” There is still standing in lett 
an old tar a song about Paul Jones, which| Winterton Churchyard a plain headstone was 
then struck me as dating from the time of | inscribed as follows :— ow 


that famous “sailor of fortune.” It was de- 


; : Sacred | to the Memory of | Margret the Wife i 
scriptive of the duel between the Serapis 


of | John Ross, who departed this | life January the 


- mu 
frigate and the Bon Homme Richard, off the | & 1817 | Aged 56 Years. bei 
coast of Yorkshire, which, as is well known I [sic], loy 

Ss is Ln now m careless wha Ou say St of me, 4 
ended in the capture of the Serapis, Pau Your smiles I court not nor your frowns I fear, by 


Jones’s own vessel, however, having been so 
mauled in the encounter that she went down 
not long after her crew had taken possession 
of the English ship. Readers of Carlyle will 
recall a characteristic passage in his ‘ French 
Revolution’ with reference to the fight in 


My cares are past, my head lies quiet here : 

W hat faults you see in me take care to shun, 

And look at home, enough is to be done. 

Also the Body of Catharine | the Wife of the 
aforesaid John | Ross, who departed this Life | the 
18 Day of March 1820 in | the [illegible] Year of her 


Age. 


“ Flamborough reapers, homegoing, pause on the | Both these burials are entered in the register, toa 
hillside : for what sulphur cloud is that that de-| in which we find that Catherine, the second in 
2 the ons “ry — ey streaks | wife, was only twenty-six when she died. the 
of fire? sea cockfight it is, and of the hottest; 
where British Serapie and French-American Bon Now , the second epitaph is evidently an I 
Homme Richard do lash and throttle each other, oh T th of the former one, and very credit- h 
in their fashion; and lo the desperate valour has| able, I think, to Winterton, if a local com- the 
suffocated the deliberate, and Paul Jones too is of | position. Is it known elsewhere ? nw 
the Kings of the Sea!” pe A as 
I can remember only the opening verse of | Winterton, Doncaster. ref 
the ballad, and a few fragmentary lines 
besides ; but I will give them, in the hope that| Boswett versus Lockwart. (See ante, 0 
some contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to | P- 206.)—I beg to thank the Editor for insert- ‘ 
supply the rest :— ing my friend’s little essay, as I call it. My Wi 
An American frigate, called the Richard by name, friend's remarks in acknowledgment, in a old 
Mounted guns forty-four, and from Havre she came letter which I have just received from him, doc 
To cruise in the Channel of old England’s fame, are both valuable in themselves and inter- id 
With a noble commander, Paul Jones was his name. | esting as showing his power of seeing both Tk 


sides of a question. And, indeed, it would be 
———- if a man of his wide reading were i 
not able so to see. He says :— 


We were not cruising long when a sail we espied. 


We braced up our yards, and to win’ard we bore, 


While the convoy stood in for the old Yorkshire] “I cannot but be deeply gratified by your pre- § 

shore. liminary remarks, though i or that some readers Ik 

of my very brief effusion may not unreasonabl bla 

Then Paul Jones he made answer, in the height of | think you far too complimentary. However, b 
as his pride, ; thank you most sincerely...... I hope that what I & 

If we cant do any better, boys, we'll sink along- | have said may induce some partisan of Lockhart to me 

side. take up the cudgels vigorously on his behalf, and bo 

M. MeM. show how much can be said for him even against so rat 


can be 


Sydney, New South Wales. formidable a rival as Boswell. And muc 


| 
h A. 


id 
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said with justice. For one thing, his great bio- 
graphy has more continuity than Boswell’s; it 
exhibits a more complete picture of its hero in all 
the stages of his life. Then its interest for the 
lover of literature may be deemed greater, from 
its very full account of Scott’s wide and various 
reading, his catholic criticisms, and his personal 
knowledge of the most illustrious and original 
contemporary minds in all departments. 

“Again, the inimitable talk of Johnson is 
balanced, in some sort, by the almost equally 
fascinating letters of Scott—superior, even far 
superior, to those of the Doctor (if the letter to 
Lord Chesterfield be excepted), and possessing, in 
addition to their literary flavour, a courtly grace 
and charm, and a pictorial power, which the lexico- 
grapher never displayed either in his talk or in his 
correspondence. There is also the charming frag- 
ment of Scott’s autobiography to enrich the pages 
of Lockhart’s narrative, and Boswell has nothing 
similar to give from the pen of his hero. As for Scott's 
letters, I have read that the late R. L. Stevenson 
was indebted largely to the study of them for his 
own admirable mastery of style.” 

After reading the foregoing, I think we 
must admit that my correspondent, without 
being chargeable with inconsistency, or dis- 
loyalty towards his favourite Boswell, ends 
by blessing Lockhart altogether. 

JONATHAN Boucuter. 

Ropley, Hampshire, 


Querics, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Humpety-Dumpty.—Is anything known of 
the first appearance of this personage in 
nursery lore, or of any allusions to the name 
as there applied? I shall be glad of any 
references before 1848. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“A pamper poo.”—In Ben Brierley’s ‘Red 
Windows Hall’ (ed. 1884), p. 234, a sarcastic 
old weaver says, “ Well, then, thou’rt a fampt 
doo, if t’ knows what that is.” What did the 
old fellow exactly mean by this expression ? 
I know no other instance of its use in dialect 
literature. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN.—Much should 
I like to know who designed and cut out in 
black paper a remarkably clever series of 
about eighty minute silhouettes of child life, 
mostly groups. They are loosely placed in a 
book of blank leaves bound in contempo- 
rary citron morocco, lettered on the front 


P. and on the back M. G, To 


some the artist has written a verse and to 
others a date, the earliest, 1796, the latest, 
1806. Inferentially, the work is that of 
gentlefolk. Between two of the leaves is a 
piece of black paper, on the reverse or white 
side being written J. Poulett, Twickenham, 
Middlesex, and on another piece of paper the 
name Lucy is cut out in silhouette. 
Anprew W. TUER. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Portraits By Hoppner.—Where are the 
originals of Lady Charlotte Duncombe, 
only daughter of the second Earl of Dart- 
mouth, painted in 1794, and of Viscountess 
St. Asaph, painted in the same year, daughter 
of the first Earl of Beverley? Both portraits 
were engraved in stipple three years later by 
Charles Wilkin. The first was then in the 
yossession of the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
oa ze, and the owner of the second was the 
Ear! of Beverley. 


“Ricut HONOURABLE” AS APPLIED TO A 
Lapy.—In a south-eastern seaside resort I 
saw in August a placard announcing a bazaar 
“under the distinguished patronage of the 
Right Honourable the Viscountess ——.” is 
the prefix applicable to a lady ? 

POLITICIAN. 


GrorGE AS A NaMe.—An unusual 
use of the above name occurs in the list of 
candidates of the Printers’ Pension Corpora- 
tion at the present time. Among the widows 
eligible for election is one George Hannah 
C——, and the name occurs so in different 
yarts of the paper (where the male and 
names appear in separate lists). 
D, 


Sr. GEORGE. 


Upton. 


Yate.—I have been seeking for the burial- 
place of a William Yate, of Gravesend, who 
died in 1707-8. I have searched registers and 
advertised to no purpose, but it has occurred 
to me that some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ might 
possibly help me. If so, I should be deeply 
grateful. I am alsoanxious to obtain informa- 
tion respecting any family of Yate or Yates 
who formerly owned property in Gravesend 
or Rotherhithe. 

(Rev.) Gerarp W. Bancks. 

The Green, Dartford. 


Supposep Reics ory FaAuNTLERoY. — Some 
little time since, in a Sussex town, I was 
shown a marvellously well-preserved right 
hand, denuded of all flesh, but showing every 
muscle and tendon, together with the veins, 
set out in some blood-coloured material. The 


nails, with one exception, were perfect. With 
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this was another specimen, a human heart, 
with the arteries well defined. They were the 
property of an old gentleman, who is since 
dead, but at the time I saw them he assured 
me the curios in question were the heart and 
hand of Fauntleroy, the forger, who was 
hanged for his crime in 1824. These some- 
what ghastly memorials came to him through 
a retainer of the house of Derby, who had 
been desired by the countess of the period 
to remove the—to her—unsightly relics. 
Have any of your readers any ie that 
would assist in verifying the above account? 
Jongs-Extor. 

Private Gates 1x Lonpoy.—Under the 
heading of ‘Regent Square, St. Pancras,’ 
ante, 230, Mr. Joun Hess incidentally men- 
tioned that the barrier at the western end of 
Sidmouth Street was removed by the London 
County Council on 17 October, 1891. In the 
summer of 1893 I was present at the removal 
of a private gate—I think that which used 
to protect the aristocratic privacy of Devon- 
shire Place from the plebeian trattic of the 
Marylebone Road; but my notes on the 
subject are mislaid. I remember that the iron- 
work of the gates was of a character which 
entitled them to be utilized elsewhere. It 
would, I think, be interesting to the future 
historian of London if, with the permission 
of the Editor, Mr. Hess would kindly give a 
list of the gates which in the years succeeding 
the passing of the Removal of Gates Act, 
1890, were taken down by the London County 
Council. Reports were from time to time 
given in the daily newspapers, which in the 
course of a few years will “ very difticult to 
trace ; and if a chronological list of removals 
were published in ‘N. & Q.’ it would, I think, 
form a very useful record. 


W. F. Pripeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Batnor.—Bathoe drew up or printed a 
catalogue of the royal collection, temp. 
James I. or Charles 1. Where is it to 
seen | YDOLTOREC. 


Mitt Prison, Prymouts. — Information 
wanted about this old prison: when erected ; 
how many prisoners usually confined there, 
and what class; when demolished, and why. 


Joun T, THorp. 
Leicester. 


Tue Frrst Lorp Mayor or Lonpoy.— 
Can any approximate date be fixed when the 
appellation of “Lord” was first added to 
that of “Mayor” to London’s chief magis- 
trate? The old notion that it was an honour 
conferred upon Sir William Walworth for 


his conduct in the Wat Tyler incident has 
been long exploded. The late Mr. J. J. 
Stocken, who investigated the point, was of 
opinion that the title was first borne by 
1omas Leggy, or Legge, in his second 
mayoralty in 1354, but admitted that the sole 
basis for such opinion was tradition, all 
charters and history being equally silent 
upon the point. W, D, Pink. 
sigh, Lancashire, 


M. Hacqury.—Is there a biography or 
memoir of M. Hacquin, picture restorer, of 
Paris, about 1766, with, if possible, some 
detail of his restorations and marks, and 
where can such be seen ? CUMING, 


Perrys or CLaverRLEY.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information concern- 
ing the above? I am trying to trace the 
genealogy of my family. My great-great- 
grandfather was William Perry, of Claverley, 
Shropshire. He was married in 1728 at Don- 
ington, and would presumably have been 
born about 1700-8. In the Claverley register 
two William Perrys are shown to have been 
born at this time, either of whom might have 
been the one I am in search of. The puzzle 
is to find the right one. Can any of your 
readers suggest a way of discovering the 
right one ; or does anybody know if a pedigree 
of the Perrys is in existence? There were, I 
believe, at least two quite distinct families of 
Perry residing there. I also want to find if 
any connexion existed between the Perrys of 
Claverley and the Perrys of Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire. There is great simi- 
larity between my arms and those of this 
latter family, though I am unable to say 
whether my arms were actually borne by the 
Claverley Perrys or not. My coat may 
described thus: Argent, on a chevron az, 
between three lions rampant of the same, as 
many garbs or. That of the Perrys of 
Wotton is Argent, on a chevron az., between 
three lions rampant gules, as many bugle 
horns. The Perrys of Wotton seem to be a 
Yorkshire family who moved to Wotton. In 
Yorkshire they were known as Hunter, but 
changed their name to Perry after migra- 
tion. 
I should mention, with regard to the two 
William Perrys born at Claverley between 
1700 and 1708, that neither the marriage nor 
the death of either can be t in the 
Claverley register. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


“Bavtk”: “Batx.”—How and when did 
the u creep into this word? Finding it lately 
spelt Jalk in one of Anthony Trollope’s novels, 
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and feeling sure that baulk is the more usual 
modern spelling, I referred to Johnson, who, 
under the title ‘ Balk,’ gives the derivation as 
from valicare, Ital., to pass over, and cites 
the Welsh dale, the Sax. bale, and the Su. 
Goth. dalk; and he gives quotations from 
Spenser, Locke, Prior, Pope, and others. He 
seems also to regard awk as a corrupt 
spelling, for under that title he writes, “See 
balk.” Neither Wedgwood nor Ogilvie gives 
any explanation, save that the latter states 
bauk to be the Scotch form ; and Richardson 
does not even give the word spelt as baulk. 
In billiards the word, as indicating the space 
behind the crease, is always spelt baulk. 
Epwarp P. WoLrERSTAN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WooDWARD OF THE 
‘Seven Aces or Parsons.’—Do any of your 
readers possess a set of the above prints, 
illustrating a parody of Shakespeare’s “ seven 
ages of man”? I have six, viz., ‘Curate,’ 
‘Priest,’ ‘Vicar,’ ‘Rector,’ ‘Incumbent,’ and 
‘Welsh Parson.’ That of the ‘Pedagogue’ 
(which follows the ‘ Curate’) is missing from 
my collection. Date somewhere -* 1790. 

W.C. 


Trevor Lioyp Biunpen.—Can any reader 
give me any information as to the pedigree, 
&e., of Trevor Lloyd Blunden, of Ballydugin 
and Oakfield, counties Tipperary and Kil- 
kenny? He was born, I believe, in 1757 or 
thereabouts ; married Rebecca Andrews, of 
Raheny Park, King’s County; served for 
some short time in the army ; and died about 
1845, leaving four sons and one daughter. 
Was he any relation to Blunden (baronet) of 
Kilkenny ? Ropert GLynn. 


‘Oxrorp Arco.’—I shall be glad to know 
the name of the author of a little pamphlet 
in verse with the following title: “The 
Oxford Argo.| By | An Oxford Divine. | 
[Engraving of a galley.] | London: | R. Sickle- 
more, | 36, Southampton Street, | Strand. | 
mpcecxLyv.” At the bottom of the last page 
there is the note: “Printed by J. Dawson, 
Percy Street, Newcastle.” I have heard the 
authorship ascribed to the late Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, for many years vicar of Christ- 
church, Salford, and Honorary Canon of 
Chester. Jounson Batty. 

Ryton Rectory. 


AuTHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Alas! that I so lately knew thee. — 
He did not know, poor brute, pas 


Why love should not be true to death. 
Cornus. 


Carnage is God’s daughter, P, 


Beplies, 


“ RANDOM OF A SHOT.” 
(9 §. i, 142, 214.) 

Iw a book, a copy of which is in my posses- 
sion, entitled “ Animadversions of Warre, by 
Robert Warde, Gent, and Commander: Lon- 
don, printed by John Dawson, 1639,” the word 
“randon” is used in connexion with the 
instrument then in use for ascertaining the 
proper elevation of a piece of artillery, the 
“utmost randon ” or “at the best of the ran- 
don” meaning when the plumb-line cuts the 
line of 45° marked on the quadrant. 

The “gunner’s quadrant” was a quadrant 
with a ruler attached and also a plumb-line ; 
the end of the ruler was inserted in the 
muzzle of the gun, and the plumb-line 
cutting the lines on the quadrant marked the 
proper degrees of elevation. 

Tables are given showing the number of 
paces each piece carries at “ point-blank ” 
and at “utmost randon,” or “best of the 
randon” as it is also called. To quote from 
the book :— 


“This gunner’s quadrant is a geometricall instru- 
ment, containing in circumference one quarter of a 
circle divided into 90 equal parts or degrees in the 
outmost limbe : and in the second limbe within there 
is twelve equal parts or divisions, and likewise each 
of those are sub-divided by means of parallels and 
diagonalls into ten equall parts, so that each side 
will be thereby found distinctly divided into 120 
equall parts: the use of them is to take all Geo- 
metricall mensurations, both of distances, heights, 
breadths, and depths which are either accessible or 
inaccessible But as for the degrees and points, 
principally are they to helpe the Gunners practise 
to levell and shoot at the best certainty, both in 
the right line called pointblancke, and also upon 
the advantage of all kinde of Randons or markes 
assigned; onely you are to make use of certain 
Tables, etc. 

** Now in levelling your Peece you are to put the 
ruler into the mouth of the Peece close to the lowest 
side of the metall......but if the marke assigned be 
found by this instrument to lye beyond the reach 
of the Peece at pointblancke, so as shee must be 
mounted at some one degree or other, according as 
the distance shall be found: in this you must make 
use of certain Tables 

“Further this industrious Gentleman, Mr. Norton, 
hath made use of a Table of Randons, calculated 
by Alexander Bianco, which he hath reduced for 
the sixe first points of the quadrant, with a Table of 
secant ranges thereunto annexed, as followes 

Wherefore observe, if you have mounted your 
Peece to any of these sixe points, you must looke 
against the name of the same Peece you intend to 
use, and right under that point you mount it unto; 
in the common angle, you shall finde the number o 

es of her Randon ; likewise this Table of secant 
nges are numbers proportionall, ete. 

“Further, observe if a Morter Peece will shoot 
450 paces, at the best of the Randon, if you should 
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elevate her one degree above the utmost Range, shee 
will shoot 10 paces shorter: to prove this you must 
divide the distance of the utmost Range (being 450 
paces, as before is said) by 45, the degree of the best 
of the Randon, and you shall find the quotient to 
be 10, as before is related, etc.” 

The etymology of the word is given in 
Donkin’s ‘Etymological Dictionary of the 
Romance Languages,’ s.v. ‘ Randa,’ Provengal 
for “extremity.” 

Pr. It. a randa, close upon, quite, urgently ; 
also Sp. randa; Pg. renda, point-lace, pro- 
perly the rim or border, cf. G. ante, from 
O.H.G. rand = O.N. rind, margo, extremitas ; 
E. round. Hence O.Fr. randir, to urge on; 
Pr. O.F. vandon, urgency, vehemence, haste, 
adv. a randon and de randon ; Sp. de randon, 
dle rondon ; Pg. de rondio ; E. at random, vb. 
randonar, randoner, to rush at. 

I think it will be plain from the foregoing 
quotations that the word “randon” as a 
military term was first applicable to the 
divisions on the old gunner’s quadrant, the 
“utmost randon” or “the best of the ran- 
don” being 45°, or, to speak more generally, 
the degree giving the longest range, an 
elevation of more degrees resulting in a 
shorter range. C. 5. Harris. 


PorTRAIT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE i. 


407 ; ii. 91).—There were two pictures of 

ueen Charlotte exhibited in the Guelph 
Exhibition held at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, in 1891. They were numbered 57 and 
75 in the catalogue, from which the following 
descriptions are taken :— 

57. Full length, life size, to right, head to left, 
white dress embroidered in gold, powdered hair; 
arms crossed, right hand holding ) dog at her 
feet; architectural background and landscape. 
Canvas, 95 by 61 in. 

By T. Gainsborough, Esq. 

2 cant by Her Majesty the Queen (Buckingham 
alace). 
75. Half length, life size, facing, head to left, 

white dress, blue sleeves, ermine tippet, pearl neck- 

lace and ornaments. Pastel, 23 by 17 in. 

By Miss Read. 

Lent by the Earl of Chichester. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Some ArricAaN NAMES OFTEN MIspPRO- 
NOUNCED i. 466 ; ii. 52, 96, 152, 193),— 
I cannot answer the question addressed to 
me by Cot. PrRIDEAUX as to the origin of the 
first syllable in the names Magadoxo and 
Magdala. I have searched Tutschek’s *Galla 
Dictionary ’ without finding anything like it. 
Keane derives Magadoxo from Megaad el- 
Shata (“Harbour of the Sheep”), which 
strikes gne as Jen trovato rather than likely 


to be true. I should like to hazard an opinion 
upon another point. Cot. PripEAUX has 
shown that Magdala is incorrect, yet it was 
the pronunciation asegtes by Lord Napier ; 
nobody knows why, but there must have 
been a reason. In the Egyptian dialect of 
Arabic all trisyllabic words or names having 
a short penultimate and long first syllable 
regularly accent the former. This is the con- 
trary of the Latin usage ; an ——— of it is 
Mustafa, as English people generally call it, 
Mustafa as the Egyptians pronounce it. An 
Egyptian or European speaking Arabic, see- 
ing Magdala written, and ignorant of its 
accentuation, or perhaps even if he knew it, 
would naturally call it Magdala. I venture 
to suggest that Lord Napier may have 
learnt Fis pronunciation thus. 
James Prart, Jun. 


Reading Cot. Pripeavx’s notes on the pro- 
nunciation of Magdala, | am tempted to put 
a question to students of Semitic philology. 
Written in Hebrew characters, “ Magdala” 


becomes not as cited by Cot. Pri- 
DEAUX. Now in Hebrew 273=a tower or for- 


tress. Might not x57399 be the Aramaic forma- 
tion thereof? Many cases can be cited of such 
structural development. Such instances as 


927. 539. 535. ant turn readily into 8727. 
I doubt whether 5739 is current in the 


Talmud. M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


“HELPMATE” (9 §, ii, 105, 185).—But for 
certain assumptions made at the latter refer- 
ence, this subject, so far as I am concerned, 
would have been allowed to rest. But, appa- 
rently, it is indispensable that I should, so 
far as possible, elucidate my position. When 
I criticized Miss Corelli’s preface I did not 
think it necessary to enter into detail re- 
garding my remarks on her use of “help- 
meet.” But now, being constrained thereto, 
I am prepared to explain. One of my censors 
at the second reference facetiously throws 
doubt upon the intelligibility of the form 
“helpmate ”; contends that Miss Corelli was 
entitled to judge for herself in giving a pre- 
ference to the other form of the word ; and 
holds, as an ascertained fact, that “the use 
of neither form can be defended on any other 

und than that the dictionaries sanction 
it.” I said that “helpmate” was intelligible, 
and this I now repeat without the least 
hesitation. It is as good a word as “ play: 
mate,” which is usually considered intelli- 
gible ; and whether or not it is (as Pror, SkEAT 
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says) “a coinage due to a mistaken notion,’ 
it is a perfectly reasonable and a very useful 
form. Miss Corelli may think “helpmeet ” 
preferable, but it is surely allowable for a 
reader to question the wisdom of her prefer- 
ence. As regards the sanction of dictionaries 
Ican say little, not having consulted works 


of reference on the subject. But, so far as | 


“helpmate” is concerned, it is a grave mis- 
take to say that it lives by virtue of dictionary 
recognition and nothing more. On such a 
slender basis I am not sure that I would 
have ventured to make any assertion as 
to the intelligibility of the word. Dogma 
without adequate evidence is of little avail ; 
and it is always well to have knowledge 
before attempting prophecy. Now here is 
a bald, categorical assertion, to the effect that 
“helpmate” is only a dictionary word, while 
readers of pa are fully aware of its 
standard value. Wordsworth and Tennyson 
use it, each in one of his best and most 
yopular poems. The third paragraph of 
Wesdewesth’s ‘Michael’ opens with the lines: 
His days had not been passed in singleness. 

His Helpmate was a comely matron, old— 
Though younger than himself full twenty years ; 
while the opening sentence of the fifth para- 
raph says that the Shepherd “must needs 

ive loved his Helpmate.” 
In Arthur’s famous address in ‘Guinevere’ 

these lines occur :— 

And all this throve before I wedded thee, 

Believing, ‘‘lo mine helpmate, one to feel 

My purpose and rejoicing in my joy.” 
Ideclare myself able to perceive the intelli- 
gibility of “helpmate” as used in these 
passages, and to appreciate Lord Tennyson’s 
appended descriptive phrases. There should 
henceforth be no doubt at all as to the 
authoritative character of this form of the 
word. Miss Corelli may possibly be entitled 
to her preference, but the average English 
reader had better follow Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. Of course, if any one holds that 
he finds “helpmeet” in Genesis ii. 18, and 
asserts that he will continue to use the 
phrase that does exist there as a “dear old 
word,” he gives ample demonstration of his 
own position, and so far as he is concerned 
there should be an end of the difficulty. 


THomas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


As a translation of Genesis ii. 18 neither 

helpmeet” nor “helpmate” is correct. In 
the Hebrew we find not one word, but two, 
333 W- The words literally mean “a 
py a “a helper as over against him.” “And 
as things to be compared are set over against 


each other, hence, Genesis ii. 18, ‘I will make 
for him a helper corresponding to him,’ ¢.e., 
‘his counterpart’” (Gesenius’s ‘Lexicon,’ 
under 133). 

The Septuagint, while rendering 1733 «ar’ 
airév in verse 18, renders it duovos avr in 
verse 20, R. M. Srence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, 

N.B.—“I will make for him a fitting com- 

nion” would adequately present the old 

ebrew words in modern form. 


So far as I have observed, the Bible does 
not give “helpmeet” as one word. We have 
“help meet for,” “it is meet to,” “fruits meet 
for,” “not meet to be called.” “ Help meet,” 
of course, describes the quality of the “help” 
—as suitable, fit, proper, convenient, what is 
needed, &c. Perhaps the style of the Bible 
has not been improved by modern writers. 

HUNTLEY. 

29, Tonbridge Street, Leeds. 


Tue NAME STaMBuLorrF (9 ii. 288).—A 
strong accent on one part of a word is, after 
all, not a general practice, and the reply, 
especially in the case of Eastern tongues, 
often is that there are several distinct 
accentuations on one word ; ¢.4., 


So in Russian ; e.g., Gortschakow, I 


Sr. Ipa (9 S§. ii. 207).—IGNoRAMUS is mis- 
taken in assuming a village of this name to 
exist in Devon. Husenbeth, in his ‘Emblems 
of Saints,’ mentions two St. Idas. There was 
St. Ida (or Witta), a widow, whose death 
occurred 4 Sept. a.p. 790. In ancient 
Christian art she is variously depicted. 
In one representation she is seen filling a 
tomb chockful of food for the starving poor ; 
and in another in company with a stag, from 
whose horns issue flames. Again, ecen- 
tions exist of her with a raven with a ring in 
its mouth by her side. In another a dove 
hovers over her head, and a fifth example 
shows her carrying the model of a church. 
The other lady of the same name was St. Ida 
of Nivelles (A.D. 1231). She is shown pre- 
senting her tears to our Saviour. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


There is not, I believe, a shred of tradition 
to identify St. Ide, near Exeter, either with 
Baring-Gould’s Ida (4 Sept.) or with her 
namesake (15 Jan.) given under Ite in the 
‘Dict. Christian Biog.’ If IcNoramus will 
turn to W. C. Borlase, ‘The Age of the Saints’ 
(pp. 132-6, ed. 1893), he will find an ingeni- 
ously presen suggestion that Ida or Ide 
is a variant of protean Teilo. That rejected 
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we know nothing about the Devon dedi- 
cation. C. 8. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Curtous Misquvotation (9 §, ii, 205).— 
The word “sabachfhani” in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew (xxvii. 46) and St. Mark (xv. 34) is 
not a corrupt reading, as your correspondent 
supposes, but is the correct expression in 
Aramaic, which was spoken by our Lord. 
The word P3% does not occur in the older 
Hebrew Scriptures, but is used once in Ezra 
and three times in Daniel, meaning to 
“leave” or “let alone.” That in Psalm xlii. 
10, erroneously quoted by your correspond- 
ent, is formed from a very different and 
common word 73%’, which means “ to forget.” 
It will be noticed that it differs from the 
other in two letters: caph for beth, and 
cheth for koph. The criticism in the above 
note falls, therefore, to the ground. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


The explanation of the passage to which 
Mr. Brestar refers was given in full in 1636. 
In that year is dated the commentary of 
Cornelius a Lapide upon the four Gospels, and 
he thus writes at St. Matthew xxvii. 46 :— 

“Citat Christus Psalm xxi. 1, in quo Hebr. 
habetur "}M3tY azabtani ; sed quia Judei Babylone 
redeuntes corruperunt suam linguam Hebream, et 
induxerunt Syriacam, hine Christus pro Hebreo 
azabtani, Syriace more gentis sux dixit: Sabacthani. 
Syra moderna habent, e/monosbactoni. Unde liquet, 
temporum successu, nonnihil variatam esse linguam 
Syriacam, uti variata est lingua Latina, Gallica, 
Germanica, et cetera.” 

Before him Maldonatus in his ‘Commen- 
tary’ (1596) wrote more briefly :— 

(Schabacthani) Syriace dictum est, 
qua tune lingua Judei loquebantur, Hebraice 
nary.” 

This was also expressed in fewer words b 
Dr. Thomas Randolph, President of C. C. C 
Oxford, who stated :— 

“This has been taken from the Hebrew; but 
the words are Syriac, or Chaldaic. Sabacthani is 
in the Chaldee paraphrase.”—‘ The Prophecies and 
other Texts cited in the New Testament compared 
with the Hebrew Original,’ Ox., 1782, p. 30. 

For a reverential view of the use of 
Psalm xxii. on the cross, see Coleridge’s 
‘Table Talk,’ Lond., 1870, not earlier, pp. 85, 
86, note *. Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


“Gritery” (9* §. ii. 246).—It is interesting 
to know that this word is still in use. It isa 
mere variant of guilery, formed by adding -y 
to guiler, meaning “one who beguiles.” The 
¢ has been shortened. It is more than five 
hundred years old in England. Matzner 


ves six examples of its use in Middle 
En lish. Here is one of them, from Robert 
of Brunne’s translation of Langtoft’s ‘Chro- 
nicle,’ ed. Hearne, p. 261 :— 

“How Gascoyn was lorn thorgh ther gilerie of 
France,” 

i.e.. “How Gascony was lost by that perfidy 

of France.” 

Godefroy’s ‘Old French Dictionary,’ which 
is extremely imperfect, omits the word. But 
the form qgillerie is duly cited by Roquefort, 
who also gives gille as a variant of guele. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


BrumMe i. 248 ; ii. 94).—Not havy- 
ing access to the valuable book named, I 
should be obliged if Mr. Strr would kindly 
send me the Brummell pedigree as given in 
it. Is the family extinct? 

Emma Euiz. THoyts. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


‘Lyra INNOCENTIUM,’ Ix. 17 (9 §. ii. 227). 
—It was a common boast that the Roman 
empire extended beyond the sun, as the fol- 
lowing passages show. It was virtually fore- 
told of Augustus by Vergil in the passage 
cited below. 

In Claudian there is (xxiv. 138-40) :— 

Hee est exiguis que finibus orta tetend it 
In geminos axes, parvaque e sede profe ctas 
Dispersit cum sole manus. 

Minutius Felix has :— 

“Sic eorum (scil. Romanorum) potestas et auctori- 
tas totius orbis ambitus occupavit: sic imperium 
suum, ultra solis vias, et ipsius oceani limites propa- 
gavit.”—‘ Octavius,’ vi. 3. 

Vergil in like manner has of Augustus :— 
Super et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet im perium, Jacet extra sidera tellus, 
Extra anni solisque vias. 
* En.’ vi. 795-7. 


So, too, in Ovid there is :— 

Hoc ciuce Romanum est solis utrumque latus. 

* Fast.’ ii. 136. 

Ep. MarsnHatt, F.S.A. 
Alexander the Great said something very 
like this, but not quite in the same words. 
See Williams’s ‘Life,’ ch. xiii. In Howell's 
‘Familiar Letters’ it is claimed for Philip Il. 
that “the sun shines all the four-and-twenty 
hours of the natural day upon some part or 
other of his country”; and the saying is re- 
peated by Fuller in his ‘ Life of Drake,’ in 
Holy State,’ p. 107. See John Timbs’s ‘Nota- 


bilia,’ p. 68. 
Epwarp H. MarsHaut, M.A. 
Hastings. . 


Perhaps the poet remembered the following 
ge, which occurs in Camden’s summary 
(Annals, ed, Hearne, p. 778, under the year 
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1598) of the career of Philip IL, King of 
pain :— 

*Princeps, cujus imperium tam longe lateque 
supra omnes retro imperatores diffusum, ut vere 
dicere posset, ‘Sol mihi semper lucet.’” 

W, G. 
47, Wickham Read, Beckenham. 


(9 §S, i, 146, 274, 378),—This 
word occurs in Richards’s * History of Lynn’ 
as “ Culymites ” (1812, vol. i, p. 96) :— 

“Besides the parish church, there are at Wis- 
beach six other different places of worship; one 
belonging to the friends, commonly called Quakers, 
one to the Independents, or Culymites, one to the 
Wealeyan Methodists, and three to those of the 
Baptist denomination.” 


The author of the ‘History,’ the Rev. 
William Richards, LL.D., was himself a 
Baptist, and died in 1810, two years before 
the publication of his ‘ History,’ which con- 
tains much interesting matter. How useful 
a catalogue of all the histories of English 
towns would be! It is sad to think how often 
the authors of these works are neglected 
alive and forgotten when dead. 

The following explanation of “Culymites, 
or “Culeyites,” is interesting :—- 

“A name given in derision to a religious denomi- 
nation from its founder, David Culy or Culey. He 
was a native of Guyhirn, and lived there soon after 
the Revolution. Some say he was son of a Hugue- 
not settler. He died about 1718. His followers, 
never more than seven or eight hundred, gradually 
diminished in number after his death. e had a 
meeting - house at Guyhirn, which was used for 
religious services within the memory of the writer. 
His doctrines are said to have differed little from 
those of the Anabaptists. His little congregation 
continued to exist for about 100 years after his death, 
A little volume of 212 pages, now rarely met with, 
has this title: ‘The W =m of David Culey in three 
narts. London: printed for J. T., and sold by John 

larshall at the Bible in Grace Church Street. 
mpecxxvir.’” — ‘Fen Provincialisms,’ in Fenland 
7 and Queries, vol, ii., Jan., 1892, to Oct., 


” 


JAMES Hooper. 
Norwich. 


or Sears (9 i. 305).—See the 
very amusing scene—more amusing to the 
reader than it was to the victim—quoted by 
Scott from the old play of ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
in Note E to chap. xiv. of ‘The Abbot,’ s.v. 
“Abbot of Unreason.” A “sumner” (Chaucer's 
“Sompnour”)of the Bishop of Rochester comes 
to serve a citation on Lord Cobham. His 
lordship’s servant Harpool compels the un- 
fortunate sumner to eat both the parchment 
and the seal, declaring that “tough wax is 
the purest of the honey.” The unhappy 
sumner in his turn declares, “Oh, I am 


almost choked—I am almost choked !” 


I do not see ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ in the 
extensive list of old plays in the London 
Library Catalogue, 1888. Of course it must 
be in the British Museum, and, [ presume, in 
the Bodleian. What is its supposed date (* 

Scott remembered the name Harpool when 
writing ‘Rokeby.’ See canto v. 

I referred Mr. Peacock privately to the 
note in ‘The Abbot.’ In acknowledging my 
communication he said I had better mention 
it in ‘N. & JONATHAN Boucuier, 


Sm Watrer Scorr’s Herores (9 §. ii. 
142, 257).—Let it not be supposed that a girl 
is necessarily disqualified for the réle of 
heroine because she has a mother living. 
Three of the most notable heroines of fiction 
may be cited as evidence to the contrary— 
Maggie Tulliver, Eugénie Grandet, and Liana 
von Wehrfritz. I select these three because 
neither in character nor in circumstances 
had they much in common, yet each was in 
her kind a perfect heroine. Cc, C. B, 


“ Rincinc-out” (9 ii, 127, 230).—Will 
Mr. Mayatt kindly define “ ringing-out” and 
“ ringing-in”? Q. V. 


FIGURE-HEAD §, ii. 207),—Orestes erected 
a temple in honour of the divinity of the 
Eumenides, and possibly adopted their in- 
signia on his shield. It is scarcely necessary 
to give Lempriere as a reference, 
ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


“Cametry” (9 ii. 245).—Your corre- 
spondent is, I believe, in error in thinking 
that “camelry” is a new word as regards 
the Egyptian war just ended by the taking 
of Khartoum, for it was used, unless | am 
much mistaken, in describing the camel corps 
in the Egyptian war some fourteen years 
ago. C. B. T. 


Srr Ricuarp Hornam, Knr. (9 S. i. 448 ; 
ii. 17, 176).—I have recently seen in the parish 
registers of Bersted, Bognor, Sussex, the entry 
of his burial on 21 March, 1799. Can Lons- 
DALE kindly give some further information 
as to Sir Richard Hotham, and can he say 
who now represents him ? 

REGINALD STEWART BoDDINGTON. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


(9 §. ii. 
164).—This term will be found in Wright’s 
‘Provincial Dictionary.’ I have also come 
across it in ‘A Glossary of Yorkshire Words 
and Phrases’ (1855), where it is stated to be 
“the old-fashioned term for a mirror, formerly 
a surface of polished metal. We read that 


[* It was acted in 1599.) 
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the Abbot of Whitby had in his chamber a 
speculum for a looking-glass.” See also Grose 
and Pegge’s ‘ Provincial Glossary’ (1839) and 
the ‘Teesdale Glossary ’ (1849). 

C. P. Hate. 

Seeing-glass for looking-glass is occasion- 
ally heard in this neighbourhood, though I 
hear it is dying out. A Bottesford person 
said to me in June, 1887 :— 

** We've hed nowt bud bad luck sin that theiire 
seein’-glass was brok ; fo’st th’ oiit-stack got afire, 
an’ noo th’ lambs hes started a-deein’ like mice.” 

Epwarp PEAcock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


Cooke Famty (9 8. ii. 88, 254).—Does your 
correspondent know the children and grand- 
children of Sir T. Cooke and whom the grand- 
daughters (if any) married? An ancestor 
of my own married an Elizabeth Cooke, at 
St. Mildred’s, Poultry, in 1759. 

G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


Boots AND SANDALS (9 §, ii. 148, 210).— | 
A history of boots, shoes, and other coverings | 
for the feet will be found in ‘Costume in 
England,’ by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Articles 
on the exhibition of ‘ Antique and Historical 
Shoes’ are given in the Standard of 13 March 
and 24 Sept., 1889, also the Antiquary, xix. 
271. ‘The Boots of my Time’ were described 
by the late George Augustus Sala in the 

ily Telegraph of 3 June, 1895. See also 


‘N. & Q.,’5" xi.; S. ii. iii, iv.; 7S. xii. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Sampters (9 ii. 169).—There is an/| 
amusing mention made of these articles in | 
* The Antiquary,’ the probable date of which is 
1794, when Mr. Oldbuck is much incensed at | 
the cleansing of his sanctum sanctorum, and | 
has surprised his niece and her maid in the | 
very act of putting things to rights :— 

“Indeed, uncle [Miss MacIntyre /oguitur], your | 
room was not fit to be seen, and y 


In ‘Illustrations of the Antiquary,’ pub- | 
lished by the Royal Institution for the | 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, folio, 
1867, is an engraving of this scene, by G. C. 
Bell, after the painting by Robert Herdman, 
R.S.A. Miss MacIntyre, the niece, en dés- 
hatille, is represented as a pretty young 
woman, wearing a dress pinned up over a 
stiff black petticoat, with high-heeled shoes, 
and holding a birch broom in her hand. The 


engraving is entitled ‘The Antiquary and 
Lovel entering the Sanctum.’ 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have a sampler worked by my wife when 
she was at school at Berkswell, in Warwick- 
shire. It is dated 1864. Besides this I 
yossess one worked by her great-grandmother, 
Mary Olorenshaw, dated 23 June, 1777. It 
contains the following lines :— 
This work in hand 
My friends may have 
When I am dead & in my grave 
When hungry worms my body eat 
Hear you may reed my name compleat, 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


As your correspondent M. N. is interested 
in samplers, I would refer him to ‘N. & Q., 
4" vi., vii, viii.; S. iL, iii, iv., vii,, viii, 
for many interesting articles on the subject. 
The only examples of a more recent date than 
1853 are referred to at 4 8. viii. 248. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Greatest HEAT RECORDED IN ENGLAND 
gt §. ii. 180, 255)—Probably the greatest 
heat in the shade ever observed in England 
was recorded by myself in July, 1847. It was 
as follows: 13 July, 95°; 14 July, 98° (!); 
15 July, 93°; while on thirteen other days 
in this month the maximum temperature in 
the shade exceeded 80°. On the 13th, being 
market day at Lewes, several bullocks 
dropped dead in the High Street. On the 
14th the heat was still more intense, a per- 
fect calm prevailing, and all vegetation, even 
the oaks and forest trees, drooped beneath 
the power of the sun’s rays. 

C. LeEson Prince. 

PICKWICKIAN MANNERS AND Customs (9% 


About “alley-tors” I lai 
Like Nemo and C. C. B. I spoke from ex- 
perience, and am glad to see that C. C. B. 
writes “taws.” We generally used large glass 
marbles (if we could afford them, the wear 
and tear being great), and I have always 
associated the term with the leather instru- 
ments of juvenile grief referred to by Nemo. 
Our “taws” were engines of extermination: 
the more marbles they hit from the ring, and 
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the oftener they hit them, the more we were 
pleased with the “taw.” I do not want to 
take up space in ‘N. & Q.’ by arguing about 
the values of “ potteys,” “stoneys,” “taws,” 
and the rest. Local influences have probably 
caused the one or two points of 
which I notice. It is pleasant to see “com- 
moneys” vouched for. Dr. W. G. Grace was 
a great player at marbles. I wonder how he 
classified them. The meaning of the terms 
in Dickens is obvious, of course, but I suggest 
that Mr. Fitzgerald should not have noted 
the obvious (his invariable practice) without 
mentioning that the meaning of the terms 
has changed, for the “taw” is now the 
“shooter,” and the shooter is usually a marble 
of larger size than most of those in the ring. 

Mr. Epwarp H. MarsHatt supplies the 
reference on which Mr. Fitzgerald has 
founded his indictment of the “evergreen 
Tracy.” I purposely avoided this. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald writes :— 

“Kissing, on the Pickwickian principles, would 
not now, to such an extent, be tolerated...... The 
amorous Tupman had scarcely entered the hall of 
a strange house when he began osculatory attempts 
on the lips of one of the maids.” 

I flatly denied this, and if Mr. MarsHaLi 
will read the incident again, he will find my 
denial strictly correct. It was not on entering, 
and it was not in the hall. The end in view, 
and Tupman’s means of accomplishing it, will 
be “tolerated ” as long as this world is. There 
are many obvious things in ‘Pickwick Papers’ 
—that Winkle was a cockney, that Tupman 
was a “bandit,” &e. It is Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
passion to insist on these raw outlines, which 
every tyro knows already, instead of soften- 
ing them down, as they could well be 
softened down, by using strict accuracy 
instead of inaccurate commonplace. 

MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


It is a pity that the notes on “alley-taws,” 
stoneys, and other marbles, will be found 
under ‘Pickwickian Manners.’ A good deal 
of interesting matter could be put together 
on games of marbles as played in the forties, 
fifties, and sixties. In “ring-taw” the 
players put only “commoneys” in the ring, 
and “shot” with the “taws,” which included 
“alleys,” blood - alleys.” 

Commoneys” were unglazed; “potteys” 

lazed in the kiln. “Stoneys” were made 
rom common pebbles such as were used for 
“alleys” and “ blood-alleys ” 
out of marble. The “blood-alleys” were 
highly prized, and were called by this namo 

use of the spots or streaks of red in them. 
Derbyshire, where large numbers were 


made, they had relative values. One “stoney” 
was worth three “commoneys” or two 
“potteys.” An “alley” was worth six “com- 
moneys” or four “potteys.” “ Blood-alleys” 
were worth more, according to the depth and 
arrangement of colour—from twelve to fifty 
“commoneys,” and “stoneys” in proportion. 
Expert players at “ring-taw” paid special 
attention to “taws,” with which they shot, and 
“ blood-alleys” were doubly lucky, and only 
used when a good game was on, when several 
players of equal cleverness were in the game. 
All the best-made marbles were “taws,” and 
no “commoneys” or “potteys” were used 
for shooting with, either in ring-taw or the 
various hole-games. Little taws were used 
for long shots, on the same principle, perhaps, 
that the smallest bore rifles are used for the 
longest distance shooting, and larger for 
short distances. Lads nowadays do not 
seem to have the patience necessary for play- 
ing at some of the hole-games, in which good 
shooting was desirable. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


When I was a boy, more than fifty years 
ago, an “alley” was made of white marble; a 
“taw” was a marble to shoot with, as dis- 
tinguished from thecommon marbles, whether 
of stone or clay, placed in the ring to be shot 
at ; but our “taws” were always bigger than 
the common marbles, and we should have 
considered it rather a cowardly dodge to 
choose a small “taw” for the sake of safety. 
As to the spelling, Cowper uses “taw,” and 
makes it rhyme with “ draw” :— 

— draw 
The chalky ring, or knuckle down at taw. 
The “tawse” is a Scotch institution, unknown 
to English boys. F. J. Canpy. 
Norwood. 


The “alley-tor” is made of alabaster, hence 
its name; the “stoney ” of a hard grey stone, 
and the “commoney” of burnt —. The 
last were not allowed to be brought into 
the playground when I was a schoolboy in 
the forties, but they were used by the boys 
in the village. There were large stone 
marbles called “bounces,” but these were 
rarely played with. The glass monstrosity 
was unknown then. Joun P. STILWELL. 

uheiad, 


Tue Drinkwater (9 §. ii. 166, 
250).—This is a common surname in the Isle 
of Man, and I hardly think it can be a cor- 
ruption of Derwentwater, though it is not 
easy to say what the right derivation can be 
unless we see it in an early form. There is 
a charcutier at Margate who bears the name 
of Drineqbier. We are more conservative 
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with regard to names now, but if this 
pe mic had been introduced into ae 
and a hundred years ago it would probably 
have become Drinkbeer by this time. Drink- 
water may also have had a foreign origin. 
Bevan is no doubt Ab Evan, just as Bowen is 
Ab Owen, and Benyon Ab Einion. 


W. F. 
45, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


“Hoortcan” (9% §. ii. 227).—One of the 
so-called comic papers—Vuggets, if my memory 
does not deceive me—has served up to its 
readers week by week for several years— 
certainly more than two—the doings of a 
fictitious personage by the name of Hooligan. 
Some years ago, I remember the name 
McGinty was used in a jocular manner. The 
small boy in the street used it as an answer 
to any and every question. Sometimes it 
led to amusing results. In one of our police- 
courts a man was brought up, charged with 
some petty offence. “What is your name?” 
asked the presiding magistrate of one of the 
witnesses. “McGinty!” Thecourt tittered 
and the bench looked grave—it was a clear 
case of contempt—until it was explained that 
the man’s name was really McGinty. May 
Hooligan not have a similar origin ? 

Ropert F, 

64, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 


As an “inventor” and adapter to general 
puapowe of the tools used by navvies and 
odmen, “ Hooligan” is an Irish character 


who occupies week by week the front page 
of a comic literary journal called Nuggets, 


one of the series of papers published by Mr. 
James Henderson at Red Lion House. Pre- 
vious to — in London, “ Hooligan” 
appears, I believe, in New York in a comic 
weekly, and in London he is set off against 
“ Schneider,” a German, whose contra-inven- 
tions and adaptations appear in the Garland 
(a very similar paper to Vuggets), which also 
comes from Mr. Henderson’s oftice. “Hooligan” 
and “Schneider” have been running, I should 
think, for four or five years. 
THos. RaTcLirre. 


On Accent (9% §. ii. 61).—I thank Mr. 
Pratt for his paper. The subject is made 
somewhat difficult by the uncertainty of 
terms. I suggest that accent should be re- 
served to denote the musical accent of the 
ancient Greek, and stress for increased loudness 
of a syllable, which resembles the increased 
loudness of an emphasized word. Spree 7 or 
length explains itself. The English accented 
syllable has commonly all three elements, but 
not always ; ¢.g., in fémale the first syllable 


has the stress and I think accent, but in 
quantity it is rather shorter than the final 
syllable. Would it be possible to teach 
enough music in our grammar schools to get 
boys to distinguish the true or musical accent} 
I believe it would be both possible and profit- 
able. I utterly disagree with the learned Dr, 
Gennadius about the right pronunciation of 
ancient Greek. Av’ av, the exclamation of 
Aristophanes’s dog, should rime with bow-wow, 
and not be sounded af a/, which, as he says, 
may remotely represent the bark of a little 
dog. Itis not likely that modern Romaic pro- 
nunciation should represent the pronuncia- 
tion of Homer’s time any better than our 
pronunciation represents that of Alfred’s 
time. Can any reader explain what is meant 
by the difficult “ tones” of Chinese? 
T. Witsoy. 
Harpenden. 


Derivation or “Serrie” (9% §, i, 245),— 
I think the derivation seat-al/ for settle too 
fanciful and not in the least required. The 
O.E. form seyt-el is simply the diminutive of 
seyt, and settle originally referred more to the 
duration of the sitting than to the seat itself. 
A settle is by no means a small seat, but it 
was one on which one man or more could sit 
to transact business or just while he drank 
his cup of ale. It is strange that when we 
now use the verb to settle we mean the exact 


‘ith regard to the ancient carved settle at 
Combe St. Nicholas, I have a note to this 
effect :— 

“In Turner’s ‘Domestic Architecture of Eng- 
land’ there is a full-page engraving and description 
of a settle in an old house at Combe St. Nicholas, 
now the Green Dragon public-house, which is partly 
of the time of Henry VIII. In the illustration a 
labourer is depicted sitting on the settle, smoking 
a long pipe and with a jug of foaming ale on the 
table before him.” 

This settle doubtless was of ecclesiastical 
origin, as the whole parish, sometimes 
sty ed Combe Episcopi, belonged to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. But, alas! the 
fourteenth-century house of which it was 
part and parcel has been of late recon- 
structed; and barely a week ago I saw 
the same old settle, with its elaborate 
linen-pattern carving, lying dismembered 
and neglected in a loft at Chard. 

W. L. Raprorp. 
Ilminster. 


Rev. Epwarp (9* §, ii. 228).— 
In his will, dated 30 October, 1798, and 
proved 6 August, 1804, he mentions that he 
was educa at Homerton Academy. He 
refers to his wife Frances, his brother-in-law 
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Thomas Robinson, and his friend John 
Olding, of London, banker. He appears to 
have n a son of Samuel Ashburner, of 
Olney, flaxdresser, whose will, dated 16 April, 
1778, and proved 19 May, 1780, discloses his 
wife Mary, his son Edward Ashburner, and 
his daughter Mary, wife of Thomas Robin- 
son, of Olney, carpenter. I am indebted to 
a relative for the above information. 
REGINALD STEWART BoppIncTon. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


“THROUGH OBEDIENCE LEARN TO COMMAND” 
(g §. i. 105)—An earlier authority than 
Pliny can be cited. Plato, in his ‘ Leges,’ 
762 E, has the following words ; Act 5) ravr’ 
wept aravtwv avOpurwy, ws 
py SovAciaas ovd’ adv yévorro 
éraivov. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne. 


De Liancourt (9" §, ii. 248, 275).—It would 
be a difficult matter to establish the relation- 
ship desired by your first correspondent. The 
name of Liancourt is, of course, inextricably 
mingled with the greater one of La Roche- 
foucauld. 

The “husband ” of Gabrielle d’Estrées was 

robably the uncle of Charles du Plessis, 

Jount of Beaumont and Governor of Paris, 
who became, through the influence of 
Henry IV., husband of Madame de Guerche- 
ville, and may have been the father of Roger 
du Plessis, Duc de Liancourt, the husband of 
Jeanne, the celebrated duchess. Jeanne had 
one son, who entered the army and was 
killed, leaving a daughter, who married the 
Prince de Marcillac, and died at the age of 
twenty-four. If this daughter was the 
mother of Francois, eighth Duc de la Rochefou- 
cauld and Marquis de Liancourt, it is possible 
to trace the line through Alexandre, son of 
Francois. He left no son to succeed him, 
and the Duc de Liancourt of revolutionary 
fame was the son of the younger of his two 

Of Nicholas Dumersal, the complaisant 
husband of Gabrielle, very little is or 
deserves to be known. He was at the time a 
widower, “ugly and elderly,” with eleven 
children. From the edifying particulars of 
Mile. de Conti it is obvious that the mar- 
nage, disgraceful to all concerned, was never 
consummated. When Henry laid siege to 
Chartres Gabrielle followed him, and M. de 
Liancourt disappeared from the scene, to 
reappear for a moment in the indecent 
“divorce” which followed the birth of the 

ce de Vendéme. “Fair Gabrielle” really 
seems hopeless. She was impudent, ignorant, 
and inconstant, and her family were as in- 


famous, and in their day as notorious, as 
Gabrielle herself. 

Of Madame de Liancourt it is happily 
possible to say everything that is good. She 
was Jeanne de Schomberg, daughter of 
Marshal Henri de Schomberg, and married, 
at the age of twenty, Roger du Plessis, Duc 
de Liancourt. She loved “les belles-lettres, 
les beaux-arts, et les sciences,” and was an 
exemplary wife and woman. Her husband 
lived at first in great dissipation ; but she 
gradually drew him to his home, with its 
gardens and fountains of her own design 
at Liancourt, and her influence completely 
transformed him. They became prominent 
members of the Porte-Royal group. As a 
Jansenist her husband was refused absolu- 
tion by a priest of Saint-Sulpice. Arnauld’s 
‘Lettres 4 un Duc’ resulted from this refusal— 
they were addressed to the Duc de Liancourt. 
The “ procés” in which madame engaged was 
surely the least remarkable thing in a good 
life. Her granddaughter married the Prince 
de Marcillac, son of the great prince better 
known as the Duc de la Kochefoucauld, the 
author of the ‘Maximes.’ Madame herself 
wrote some “maximes” of which the Abbé 
Boileau spoke well. He published them as 
*Réglements donné par une Dame de Haute 
Qualité, &c. (Paris, 1698). She died in 1674, 
and was followed in less than two months by 
her husband. 

The Due de Liancourt of revolutionary 
fame is well known. It may, however, be 
mentioned that on the murder of his cousin, 
in 1792, he took the title of Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, and as the friend of vaccination and 
the enemy of Bourbon reprisals after 1815 
is better known under this name. 

GrEoRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Rev. Mr. Marriot §, i. 249 ; ii. 116),— 
On the wall of the south aisle of the nave in 
Worcester Cathedral is a tablet in memory 
of Randoiph Marriott, Esq., eldest son of the 
Rev. Dr. Marriott, Rector of Darfield, co. 
York, and of the Right Hon. Lady Diana 
Feilding, daughter of Basil, fifth Earl of Den- 
bigh. He died 2 June, 1807, aged seventy-one. 
Elizabeth his widow, daughter of the late 
Dr. Christopher Wilson, Bishop of Bristol, 
and granddaughter of Edmund Gibson, 
Bishop of London, died 27 February, 1821, 
aged seventy-four. W. C. B. 


Heratpry: Bapce or Unster (9" i. 
188; ii. 153).—With reference to Mr. SLATER’S 
query, “ What rule in heraldry governs the 

»sition of the arms of Ulster in the chief of a 
ronet’s shield ?”—which has not yet, I think, 
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been answered—I presume that what is known 
as the “ badge of Ulster” is intended. If Mr. 
Sater will refer to the introductory notice 
to the “Baronetage” in Mr. Joseph Foster’s 
‘Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
the British Empire’ (my copy is for 1881), 
he will find that this badge (Argent, a 
sinister hand, erect, open, and couped at 
the wrist, gules, being the arms of the pro- 
vince of Ulster) was granted by royal 
decree, 28 May, 1612, to be borne by the 
baronets in a “canton” or “escutcheon” on 
their coats of arms. The “canton ” is a square 
(usually somewhat smaller than a quarter of 
the shield), and, by the “ rules of heraldry,” is 
placed in the dexter chief of the shield, unless 
its position be otherwise specified. An 
“escutcheon ”"—or, as borne singly, it should 
perhaps be more properly styled an “in- 
escutcheon ”—is the small shield borne upon 
the centre or the fesse point of a coat of 
arms. Mr. Stater will thus see the two 
positions in which this badge is usually and 
rightfully placed. J. 8. Upat. 
iji. 

Brive’ (9 i, 489; ii. 
48).—Mr. St. BappE.ey’s and 
notices about the well-known affair by the 
old bridge in Florence are perfectly correct, 
except in the spelling of the name of the 
victim. That “ gentle and splendid cavalier ” 
was called Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, 
or Buondelmonte of the house of the Buondel- 
monti, so that it is absolutely incorrect to 
apply to the singular individual the plural 
used for the family name. MyYRMIpon. 


ERKENWALD (9"S. ii. 249).—Thomas Wright, 
M.A., in the introduction to his ‘ Biographia 
Britannica Literaria,’ after dealing with the 
origin of the romances of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, says :— 

“Thus the romance of Offa was founded on the 
marriage of a king with a wood-nymph, and the 
hatred with which she was regarded by his mother, a 
story frequently reproduced in the romances of the 
thirteenth century...... It was in this way that the 
Ongles, or Angles, settled at an earlier period near 
Sleswic, became by degrees confounded with the 
Fast Angles in England ; and thus the romance of 
Offa, one of the ancient Angle princes or ‘ heroes,’ 
was, under the hand of the historian Matthew Paris, 
transformed into a life of Offa, King of the Angles 
in our island.” 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 


According to Anderson’s and Betham’s 
‘Genealogical Tables,’ Erkenwald, Bishop of 
London, 675-97, was the son of Anna, King 
of East Anglia, son of Guido, Emy or Ennius, 
son Titil also king, son of Uffa, the first King 
of East Anglia. Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 


1612, says he was born at Stallingborough, in 
Lindsey. Goodwin’s ‘Catalogue of Bis ops,’ 
1615, and Weaver in his ‘ Funeral Monu- 
ments,’ 1631, tell us he was the son of Offa, 
King of the East Saxons. No king of that 
name reigned over East Anglia. There is no 
intimation that Offa, King of Essex, left 
issue, and it seems to be most probable that 
the first statement is correct. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Bishop Stubbs, in Smith’s ‘Christian Bio- 
graphy, thus speaks of Erkenwald and his 
supposititious father :— 

On the early life of Erkenwald we have no his- 
torical light, but the legendary biographers assert 
that he was born at Stallingborough, in Lindsey, 
and was connected by birth with the family of Offa, 
King of the East Angles, by which statement pro- 
bably the ‘ Uffings,’ the family denomination of the 
East Anglian kings, is denoted (Capgrave, f. 130).” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Bishop Stubbs (‘Dictionary of Christian 
Biography’) thinks that Offa was not a name 
of one particular king of East Anglia, but a 
generic name for the family of the Uffings, 
and that Erkenwald belonged to that family. 
This, if true, will show the reasonableness of 
Mr. WILLIAMs’s question, and will also supply 
the true answer to it. W. Bennam. 


ALFREY MICKEFER (9* ii. 249).—-Being 
rticularly interested in all Russians who 
ave been educated at Oxford, I should be very 
grateful to Mr. Fyson for any other informa- 
tion he may have about Alfrey Mickefer. It 
certainly is neither a Russian Christian name 
nor surname, and, of course, has nothing to 
do with any royal or imperial family. But 
how could this “young Russian,” sent by 
Peter the Great to England for his education, 
hold a living in Cambridgeshire? This com- 
bination is quite beyond me. Is he supposed 
to have changed his name and religion and 

to have remained in England, or what ? 

Myrmipon. 


On pp. 37, &c., pt. ii. of Wandsworth Notes 
and Queries will * found some account of 
the aforesaid, in the note headed ‘Thirteen 
Descendants of the Russian Czars in Wands- 
worth.’ Eprtor or ‘W. N. anp Q.’ 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Roxburghe Ballads. Edited by J. Woodfall 
Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A. Part XX VI. Vol. VIL 
(Ballad Society.) 

As was intimated in our notice of the previous  — 

of ‘The Roxburghe Ballads’ (see 8 S. xii. 298), 

the publications of the Ballad Society are not yet 
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atanend. One part more, announced as ready for 
issue when subscriptions are received, will be neces- 
sary to complete vol, viii., and, so far as we can see, 
a ninth volume, to consist largely of supplementary 
matter, indexes, &c., is still requisite. All that we 
can draw from the further prefatory matter now 
supplied is that the ballads, as such, are in the 
hands of the subscribers to the Society, and that 
what is yet to ap consists of matter indis- 
yensable to their full utilization and enjoyment. 
The opening and ——e portion of part xxvi. con- 
tains additional notes to the completed eight 
yolumes of ‘The Roxburghe Ballads’; the second 
jortion is entitled “Introduction to the Final 
Yolume of the Double Series of the Roxburghe 
Ballads,” and is arranged under twelve sectional 
divisions, = from a — dedication to Her 
Majesty. ot very easily comprehensible to those 
who have not followed the entire series are the 
headings of these sectional divisions, which are 
as often picturesque as Mistaken] 
deemed lost” may be understood ; but phrases suc 
as “* Love rules the Court, the Camp, the Grove,” 
and “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” which are 
quotations, do not convey very plainly the perport 
of what follows. What, however, reconciles and 
repays the reader is the fact that the introductions 
and the notes are made up of ballads not previously 
printed, no one of which he would be contented to 
miss, Some of the ballads quoted by Mr. Ebsworth 
from what he quaintly calls “ Trowbesh Tran- 
scripts” are of singular value and interest. One of 
these, ‘The Courteous Shepherdess,’ a companion 
to ‘The Longing Shepherdess,’ also given in the 
present volume, 1s transcribed from a unique ballad 
in the Manchester Free Library. ‘A Noble Riddle 
Wisely Expounded ; or, the Maid’s Answer to the 
Knight’s Three Questions,’ has a pretty burden, 
“ Lay the bent to the bonny broom.” Even quainter 
is that to a worse than doubtful West-Country 
version in ten stanzas, which opens thus :— 
There were three sisters fair and bright, 
Jennifer, Gentian, and Rosemaree ; 
And they three loved one valiant knight. 

As the dew flies over the mu/berry tree. 

In a ballad which follows, and need not be further 
indicated, we seem to have a recollection of one of 
the old fabliauz. Another curious transcript by 
Mr. Ebsworth of a broadside, supposedly unique, 
entitled “‘ Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, their 
farewell to England, with the manner of their 
taking shipping at Dover, and of their departure, 
set forth in dialogue verse,” though terribly muti- 
lated, has singular interest. It is a dialogue between 
the two brothers, in which both confess their mis- 
demeanours and the low esteem in which they are 
held in England, so that, as says the burden, which 
changes slightly with each verse, 

Now we are forced to bid England adue. 
Among Rupert’s avowed faults are stopping after 
Edgehill “‘to plunder their waggons” and losing 
Bristol, which is said to have been purchased by 
the enemy with good store of argan=argent. Most 
miscellaneous are, indeed, the subjects of the ballads 
which now see the light. Among the accompanying 
illustrations, all of them admirably paeetaaed by 
the editor, is a picture of the murder of Thomas 
Arden of Feversham while engaged at the notable 
parti at backgammon. Another illustration is to 
* England’s Pride,’ a portion of which was formerly 
given, and is followed in the present part by the 


remaining four stanzas. A version of ‘The Swine- 
faced Gentlewoman,’ a note on which appears p. 801, 
is still current. 

We once more congratulate Mr. Ebsworth on his 
accomplishment, ol ts Ballad Society on the 
progress that is being made. Once more, too, we 
urge the expediency of hastening up the subscrip- 
tions, that the best and most scholarly of ballad 
editors may be in a position to finish his task. Should 
he be unable through any cause to finish his work, 
there are no other hands into which it can 
entrusted. Equal knowledge, capacity, and zeal 
are not to be found elsewhere. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XII. (Stock.) 
ALWaAys an event on which the book-lover is to be 
congratulated, the appearance of a new volume of 
*Book-Prices Current’ brings with it this year a 


change of arrangement which is likely to add to the. 


attractiveness and utility of the series. Instead of 
agpecsing with the new pom, the twelfth volume is 
already in the hands of the public. The explanation 
of this is as follows. It has been hitherto the cus- 
tom to begin the year in December, and close it in 
the November of the following year. This plan has 
been observed in all the volumes from one to eleven 
inclusive. The fact has now dawned upon Mr. 
J. H. Slater, the editor, and upon the publisher 
that an arrangement such as this is purely arbi- 
trary and not altogether to be commended. The 
natural basis for a work of the kind is the auction 
season, which, beginning in October, practically with 
the end of the legal Long Vacation, terminates at 
the end of July or the beginning of August. In the 
present volume, then, and for the future the book- 
selling season will be treated as are the legal and 
theatrical seasons—will begin with the autumnal 
reopening of the sale-rooms, and will close with the 
arrival of the summer holidays. Carrying out this 
new and salutary system, the twelfth volume 
appears three months earlier than its predecessors. 
Much may be urged in favour of this change, and 
nothing, so far as we can see, is to be said against 
it. For one single occasion a volume begins where 
the previous volume left off. Considering that in 
one sense the latest volume covers but nine months, 
as against twelve in that previously issued, it is 
with some surprise we see that it is the thickest 
and the most comprehensive of the series, contain- 
ing 778 pages as against 660 in vol. xi. This remark- 
able increase of dimensions must not be taken as 
marking any customary rate of progress. It is 
principally owing to the reports of two portions of 
the great Ashburnham sale which appear in its 
pages, and of the Lamb sale, so rich in Burnses 
that it has been found expedient to give the entire 
catalogue. The prices in this ranged from a couple 
of shillings to 575/. 5s. for the first, or Kilmarnock, 
edition of Burns’s poems, a record and an heroic 
price. The libraries offered for sale were below the 
average in number, but are of exceptional import- 
ance, 33,763 lots bringing 92,857/. or an average of 
2/. 15s. a lot, as against 2/. 13s. 9d. in the previous 
year. “‘There is no question,” says Mr. Slater, 
“that the sales reported in the volume are the 
most important that have occupied the attention 
of the various auctioneers for at least ten years, 
while the prices realized have in some instances 
been phenomenal.” 

It speaks volumes for the conduct of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ that while its success has naturally pro- 
voked at home and abroad many rival undertakings, 
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none of these has in mr degree shared its popu- 
larity. The French—skilful organizers as they are 
supposed to have not succeeded in producin 
a work equally convenient in arrangement an 
handy for purposes of reference. We welcome with 
pleasure each succeeding volume, and watch with 
contentment and approval the expanding row. The 
question of a general index to the twelve volumes 
is still under discussion, It is to be hoped that it 
will be answered ultimately in the affirmative. 


The Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, Translated from 
the French Carthusian Life, and edited, with 
la Additions, by Herbert Thurston, 8.J. (Burns 

ates, 

St. Hveu or Lixcoin has been fortunate in his 

biographers.. The ‘Magna Vita,’ written by his 

chaplain, is, we need not say, a contemporary life. 

It was edited by the late J. F. Dimock for the 

**Rolls Series of Chronicles,” and is a most im- 
rtant biography. Where we have power of 

esting it we find the author to have been strictly 

accurate. His affection for the subject of his memoir 
never seems to have led him into those foolish ex- 

rations which are so frequent among biographers 
of all periods, Some twenty years ago the late 

Archdeacon Perry gave us a modern biography; it 

is, indeed, too modern in one respect, for the author 

sometimes failed to divest himself of the feelings 
naturally aroused by recent and present contro- 
versies, and thus it comes to pass that when we read 
his pages the mind is distracted from the contem- 
plation of St. Hugh and the ae with whom he 
was contemporary by considerations of relatively 
small importance, which have but the slightest con- 
nexion with the career of a medieval monk-bishop. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, the archdeacon’s 

book is a good, sound piece of work, from which 

most persons ined as they 

rding the great Carthusian. 
. The cquaguaees French life which has been so 
excellently translated by Father Thurston reads as 
if it had been written in our own language, and the 
large additions he has made contribute much to its 
value for English people. To compare it with 
Archdeacon Perry's work would be futile. A 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic cannot be ex- 
pected to see a medieval saint from the same point 
of view ; but it is only simple justice to say that the 
two writers who belong to the same body as that of 
which St. Hugh was so illustrious a member have 
carefully avoided making their pages a means of 
controversy, or even of suggestion. Their object 
seems to have been limited to giving an accurate 
and clear portrait of one who was a great social and 
political force in the time almost immediately suc- 
ceeding the murder of Beckett. There are few omis- 
sions of importance, perhaps none, when we take into 
account the scantiness of the material, for we must 
remember that the contemporary life by the chap- 
lain, important as it is, disappoints us by not tellin 

much that we crave to know. Things which were o 

every-day occurrence have been passed by without 

note or comment, while others which to us seem 
of less value have received more or less elaborate 
treatment. Did Hugh, we wonder, ever acquire 
the English of his day so as to speak it easily? The 
upper classes may be credited with having known 
the northern French in forms more or less insular 
and dialectic, but it must have been as unintelli- 
gible to the Oxfordshire or Lincolnshire rustics then 
as it would be now. Yet, though the companion 


of kings, much of his work, and probehty that part 
of it which appealed most strongly to his loving and 
gentle nature, lay — | the poor and the outcast. 
The miracles recorded’ in the life of St. Hugh are 
neither so numerous nor so astounding as those we 
frequently encounter in medieval literature. The 
saint does not seem to have set a high value on 
such supposed portents, and this attitude of mind 
may have influenced his biographer. Things of 
this kind are, however, recorded incidentally, and 
of some of these Father Thurston furnishes expla- 
nations. The “sacred fire,” as it was called, is a 
case in point. Cures of this horrible scourge were, 
it seems, wrought in the presence of the saint, 
Father Thurston has, we think, cleared up the 
mystery. The disease is almost unknown in Eng. 
land, but a case occurred, seemingly identical wit 
what Hugh witnessed, in Suffolk in 1762. Bleeding 
bread was a frequent miracle in the Middle Ages, 
Of this we have a very good account, and, what is 
more to the purpose, a scientific explanation of 
the cause of what must have appeared in those 
days to have been a reversal of the laws of nature. 


WE t to record the death, on the 27th ult., 
of Col. J. B. Payen-Payne, an old contributor to 
our columns, who is known chiefly as the author of 
‘The Armorial of Jersey,’ his native island, “a 
model for all genealogical works.” He edited 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Biography,’ and wrote mono- 
graphs on the Lempriére and Millais families, 
and a ‘Gossiping Guide to Jersey.’ He was the 
editor of the King of Arms during its too brief 
existence, and for some time (1884-5) of Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine. Col. Payen-Payne was a 

rominent figure in Legitimist circles, and fought 
or Don Carlos in the war of 1874. He was one 
of the few English Knights of Francis I. and of the 
tagle of Este; he was a Commander of the Lion 
and Sun, the Nichan - Iftikar, and the Medjidie. 
His son, Mr. De V. Payen-Payne, remains a valu- 
able, if infrequent contributor. 


Botices to Correspondents, 
Fritz.—Scarcely. 
_ Corricenpa.—P. 263, col. 1, 1. 3 from bottom, 


insert a comma after “ Augustinian”; col. 2, 1. 33, 
for “ Tibernia” read Tiberina. 
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“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
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at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“ VALUABLE TO BOOKSELLERS, AND §TILL MORE SO TO BOOKBUYERS.”"—Athenazum. 
In demy 8vo. bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with broad margin for Notes, 11. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY.—THE NEW (TWELFTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK-PRICE 


S CURRENT. 


g a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions 


in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
containing the Prices for the Season 1898 ; including the ASHBURN 
VOLUME OF ‘BOOK-PRICES CURRENT’ IS MONTHS EARLIER THAN 


THE NEW 


USUAL, IN ORDER TO COINCIDE WITH THE AUCTION SEASON 


Notices, 
AM SALE, 


THE CONVENIENCE OF BOOK- 


SELLERS AND COLLECTORS. IT CONTAINS THE USUAL ALPHABETICAL AND SUBJECT INDICES. 
The record is extremely useful for buyers and collectors of books, and is a valuable index to current phases of book 


g and to fluctyations in the market,”—Saturda: 


It will enable owners to know the market value of their possessions 
deal highey than the uninitiated would imagine."—Pall M 
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JUST PUBLISHED, pp. 312, 8vo. cloth, 122, 6d, 


The WHITEFOORD PAPERS: being the Correspondence and 


other Manuscripts of Colonel Charles Whitefoord and Caleb Whitefoord from 1739 to 1810 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. A. 8. HEWINS, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, * 


This book will, it is believed, be found a valu-| one of the most striking scenes in ‘Waverley.’ 
able and interesting addition to the “ Epistolary Cor-| Caleb Whitefoord was a man of much accomplish. 
respondence” of the eighteenth century. ‘The earlier | ment, and a not undistinguished member of the 
portion contains letters and documents (hitherto un-| circle which included Johnson and Goldsmith, 
published) referring to the occupation of Minorca, | Foote and Garrick, Reynolds and Burney, and of 
the expedition to the West Indies, that to Cuba the society that yet lives in the pages of Boswell, 
(1741), and the Rebellion of 1745-6, including the | Horace Walpole, and their contemporaries, The 
Battles of Preston Pans and Culloden, with an/ present volume will henceforth secure him a dis. 
elaborate defence of Sir John Cope. Col, White-| tinct, if not a leading, place among the wits and 
foord supplied Sir Walter Scott with the basis of | virtuosi of his time. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Logical and Historical. By 


HENRY SWEET, M.A. Part Il. SYNTAX. 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
NEW DOUBLE SECTION NOW READY, stiff covers, 4to, 5s, 


GAINCOPE—GERMANIZING. Edited by Henry Bradley, M.A. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 4to, buckram, gilt top, 25s, net. 


A DICTIONARY of PROPER NAMES and NOTABLE 


MATTERS in the WORKS of DANTE. By PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 


2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 25s, 


BRIEF LIVES: Chiefly of Contemporaries, set down by John 
Aubrey, between the Years 1669 and 1696, Edited, from the Author's MSS., by ANDREW 
CLARKE, M.A., Lincoln College, &c. 


SPEAKER.—« Mr. Clarke has produced an edition of Aubrey's ‘Lives’ which is not only fuller 
than its predecessors, but immeasurably better, and reflects equal credit on him and the Clarendon 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
4to, cloth, 21s. 

The RECORDS of MERTON PRIORY, in the County of Surrey, 
chiefly from Early and Unpublished Documents. With Illustrations, By Major ALFRED 
HEALES, F.S.A. 

FULL CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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